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Abstract 

This paper addresses the structure, philosophy, and curriculum of educational leadership preparation 
programs and the importance of preparing schools leaders to address the unique needs of students and 
communities. In particular, it will address how programs can be enhanced by integrating organizational 
research and philosophies from educational, government, nonprofit, and social service organizations to¬ 
gether in preparation programs. Application of standards will be addressed along with examples of how 
university programs can be instrumental in preparing educational leaders to enhance student learning 
outcomes through the integration of special programs and services that will serve community demands 
and the unique needs of students they serve. This publication aligns with the Interstate School Leaders 
Licensure Consortium (ISSLC) Standard 4: "An education leader promotes the success of every student 
by collaborating with faculty and community members, responding to diverse community interests and 
needs, and mobilizing community resources." 
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1 Introduction 

Public dissatisfaction with student learning outcomes in PK-12 educational programs has resulted in calls for 
improvement in the quality of educational leaders serving students, schools, and communities. This dissat¬ 
isfaction with the state of US educational systems has resulted in demands for change and accountability in 
school administrator preparation programs at the university level. The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act: No Child Left Behind of 2001 responded to these demands by requiring greater accountability in the 
performance of school administrators (U.S. Government, 2002). Universities have responded by analyzing 
and implementing changes in educational leadership preparation programs. Professional organizations such 
as the American Association of School Administrators (AASA, 1993), Council of Chief State School Offi¬ 
cers (CCSSO, 1996; CCSSO, 2008), National Policy Board for Educational Administration (NPBEA 1993; 
NPBEA 2002a; NPBEA 2002b; NPBEA 2008), National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE, 2002), and the Education Leaders Constituent Council (ELCC, 2002) among others, along with 
individual state education agencies have responded by reviewing and revising standards for practicing school 
administrators and educational leadership preparation programs. 

The high unemployment rate and downsizing of industries has prompted the increased development of 
alternative educational executive leadership programs with an eye on providing positions in schools for the 
newly unemployed. These movements are blurring the lines of professional preparation between schools, 
business, industry, nonprofit, and governmental agencies. One result of questioning the effectiveness of 
educational leadership preparation programs has been a philosophy adopted by some that the training of 
corporate leaders and military personnel to fill leadership positions in schools will result in improved school 
operation, instruction, and student learning outcomes. An example of this type of program is The Broad 
Foundation’s Superintendents Academy which prepares CEOs and senior executives from business, nonprofit, 
military, government, and education backgrounds to lead urban public school systems. As explained by Quinn 
(2007): 

Nontraditional superintendents, who are accomplished leaders in other arenas, bring critically needed 
strengths and experiences to the job, including: 

• Experience managing large, complex, diverse operations; 

• Experience leading large-scale systems change and culture changes; 

• Skills in strategic visioning, planning and accountability; 

• Expertise in financial management; and 

• Skills in systems and operational management (p.5). 

Executive management programs such as those offered by The Broad Foundation are also blurring the lines 
of professional leadership preparation between education, business, industry, nonprofit, and governmental 
agencies. Educators question whether the lack of pedagogical knowledge in instruction and learning will 
have a negative effect on the ability of non-educators to be a success as a school administrator; they ques¬ 
tion the ability of corporate and military personnel and retirees to lead schools and educational systems; 
and academicians have both challenged and accepted the rationale of integrating educational theory with 
organizational management theories in the training of educational leaders (Beyer, 2006). 

2 Structure, Philosophy, and Curriculum of Preparation Programs 

University programs directed toward the preparation of candidates for roles as educational leaders should be 
instrumental in the development and implementation of preparation programs that have prepared graduates 
to serve the unique needs of students and the communities which they will serve. They should be trained 
to understand, interface with, and incorporate parent and community resources in support of PK-12 educa¬ 
tional programs. One way to accomplish this is through the integration of programs, courses, and preparation 
content that combines the best of educational, business, public sector, social service, and nonprofit leader¬ 
ship theory and practice. Combining these entities in leadership preparation and professional development 
programs enhances the ability of school and community leaders to work together more effectively toward 
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the support and improvement of educational systems and the development of integrated services for children 
and youth. 

Theoretical preparation of educational leaders has long been based in general organizational management 
and leadership theory. As pointed out by Owens and Valesky (2007), theories of educational administration 
have their roots in the study of public administration. Administrative practices in public governance such 
as those of the Egyptians, Chinese, and Greeks; military leadership practices from Alexander the Great and 
Caesar to modern day military organizations; and the far-reaching and international organizations such as 
the Roman Empire, Catholic Church, United Nations, World Bank, and the European Union, are all pointed 
to by Owens and Valesky (2007) as models of public and nonprofit administration practices that form the 
foundation for the study of educational leadership and administration. 

Only by knowing the contributions of those who came before us, those who pioneered in building the 
knowledge that we have for thinking about organizations and leadership, can you prepare yourself to make 
the strategic and tactical decisions that will undergird your leadership with steadfast purpose, consistency, 
and effectiveness (Owens & Valesky, 2007, p.84). 

The incorporation of historical leadership and management theory in literature and in leadership class¬ 
rooms used as a basis for the preparation of educational leaders, supports the premise that schools like other 
service organizations utilize a shared knowledge base of organizational management and leadership theory in 
the development and maintenance of administrative practices. This can be seen in the similar bureaucratic 
and management practices of these organizations such as the chain-of-command, hierarchy of authority, 
rules and regulations, application of organizational behavior theories, product development, quality control 
through assessment and evaluation of products and processes, the use of power and influence to reach orga¬ 
nizational goals, maintenance of records, organizational change processes, development and maintenance of 
organizational cultures, and in human resources management. 

How the structure, philosophy, and curriculum of educational leadership preparation programs are devel¬ 
oped and presented has a profound and long-lasting impact on how schools will function and how future ed¬ 
ucational leaders will address the varied and unique needs of students and the communities they serve. Most 
university programs offer three types of educational administration preparation programs: one to prepare as¬ 
pirants for PK-12 school administrator roles; one to prepare school administrators for educational leadership 
roles in school district central office positions; and, another to offer professional development opportunities 
for practicing school administrators. PK-12 administrator preparation programs generally encompass orga¬ 
nizational administration topics such as human resource management, budgeting and finance, management 
and leadership skills, legal and regulatory issues, curriculum planning and development, problem-solving and 
decision making, ethics, applications of technology, school and community relations, assessment of learning, 
and program evaluation. Programs in central office leadership build upon this knowledge base and stress the 
development of a knowledge and skill base in a variety of areas related to organizational leadership, organi¬ 
zational structures and development, strategic planning and needs assessment, policy and governance, public 
relations, organizational change processes, facilities management, labor relations, instructional management, 
resource allocation, and research, measurement, and evaluation of educational programs. 

Educational leadership preparation programs can be enhanced by integrating theories, courses, and stu¬ 
dents from educational, government, nonprofit, and social service organizations together in the same program 
(Beyer, 2006; Rodriguez, 2000). Professional development programs for practicing administrators can also 
benefit from the integration of information and practices of those organizations that have an impact on 
schools and schooling. University inter-departmental and inter-college collaboration between education, 
management, business, and public policy schools can result in a better understanding of how each area of 
research and study influences organizational knowledge and practices and the management of school systems. 

This integration of programs provides present and future school administrators with a better under¬ 
standing of the interrelationships of schools and the community and gives them the added opportunity to 
develop networking relationships that can be utilized in future collaboration between schools and community 
agencies. Hugh Price (2008) suggests enlisting the support and involvement of local businesses, nonprofit 
agencies, community organizations, the media, and faith-based groups in such areas as financial assistance, 
celebration of student accomplishments, and providing educational opportunities and support for students 
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that can result in improved student academic achievement and preparation for employment and the world 
beyond school. 

Generally, preparation programs remain segmented in topical categories such as finance, leadership, 
law, and curriculum. Life does not proceed that way, nor does the day-to-day job of a school administrator. 
Administrators seldom have the luxury of segmenting their day and spending one hour strictly on legal issues 
and then the next on student issues, curriculum, or personnel concerns. All these topics are intertwined in the 
fast-paced administrative problem-solving and decision-making processes of the day. For university programs 
to relate more closely to actual administrative practice there should be an integration of topics across the 
curriculum and the incorporation of actual field experience assignments throughout the program, as opposed 
to only the use of case studies in the classroom setting, or when a student is assigned to an internship in a 
local school or district upon completion of required program coursework. 

3 Performance Standards and Expectations: Past and Present 

Standards provide a guide to organizations, programs, and individuals. Great emphasis has been placed on 
the development and maintenance of educational leadership standards which foster educational leadership 
policy development, performance expectations for practicing school administrators, standards for preparation 
programs, state educational leadership policy and standards, and tools for leadership assessment and evalu¬ 
ation (Council of Chief State School Officers, 2008). Examples of professional organizations that have been 
instrumental in the development, review, and implementation of professional standards include the Coun¬ 
cil of Chief State School Officers, the National Policy Board for Educational Administration, the National 
Council of Professors of Educational Administration, the American Association of School Administrators, 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, the National Council of Elementary School Princi¬ 
pals, and state educational agencies. As stated by the National Policy Board for Educational Administration 
upon publication of the new Educational Leadership Policy Standards: ISLLC 2008, 

Standards serve different purposes. The new standards are designed to serve as broad national policy 
standards that states use as a national model for developing their own standards. The National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) Educational Leadership Constituent Council (ELLC) Program 
Standards guide planning, implementing, and accrediting of administrator preparation programs (National 
Policy Board for Educational Administration, 2008). 

In 1993 the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) Commission on Standards for the 
Superintendency developed a set of professional standards related to the roles and responsibilities of school 
district superintendents that were categorized as: Leadership and District Culture; Policy and Governance; 
Communications and Community Relations; Organizational Management; Curriculum Planning and De¬ 
velopment; Instructional Management; Human Resources Management; Values and Ethics of Leadership 
(American Association of School Administrators 1993). That same year, the National Policy Board for Ed¬ 
ucational Administration (NPBEA) published Principals for Our Changing Schools: Knowledge and Skill 
Base (National Policy Board for Educational Administration, 1993; Thompson, 1993). Prominent educa¬ 
tional leaders and practicing principals contributed to development of this publication, sharing knowledge 
and expertise gained through research and practice. The knowledge and skill base as presented was de¬ 
scribed as necessary for successful school administration and was categorized into the following four domains 
of leadership with sub-sections: 

Functional 

• Leadership 

• Information Collection 

• Problem Analysis 

• Judgement 

• Organization Oversight 

• Implementation 

• Delegation 
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Programatic 

• Instruction and Learning Environment 

• Staff Development 

• Measurement and Evaluation 

• Resource Allocation 

• Application of Technology 

Interpersonal 

• Motivating Others 

• Interpersonal Sensitivity 

• Oral and Nonverbal Expression 

• Written Knowledge 

Contexual 

• Philosophical and Cultural Values 

• Legal and Regulatory Application 

• Policy and Political Influences 

• Public Relations 

(National Policy Board for Educational Administration, 1993; Thomson, 1993) 

In 1996, the Council of Chief State School Officers published the ISLLC Standards for School Leaders 
(Council of Chief State School Officers, 1996), containing knowledge, skills and dispositions for successful 
school leadership, established a guide for state departments of education and university preparation pro¬ 
grams in the development of educational leadership preparation programs and performance expectations for 
practicing administrators. This was followed in 2002 by The Educational Leadership Constituent Council 
(ELCC) Standards for Advanced Programs in Educational Leadership published by the National Policy 
Board for Educational Administration (National Policy Board for Educational Administration, 2002a). 

In 2008, the Council of Chief State School Officers published the Educational Leadership Policy Standards: 
ISLLC 2008 (hereafter referred to as ISLLC 2008). These standards are the result of the collaborative effort 
of professional education organizations, leaders in the field, a state education agency representative, and 
members of university preparation programs, convened together to develop policy standards that “can be 
used to influence leadership practice and policy.” (Council of Chief State School Officers, 2008, p.6). The 
ISLLC 2008 utilized the 1996 ISLLC Standards for School Leaders as a foundation and guide for development 
of the new Standards and Functions. In developing the new standards, CCSSO strongly points out that these 
are policy standards that “will contribute to a coherent vision and system of leadership that can guide state 
policies and leadership programs” and further states: 

The following principles set the direction and priorities during the development of the new policy stan¬ 
dards: 

1. Reflect the centrality of student learning; 

2. Acknowledge the changing role of the school leader; 

3. Recognize the collaborative nature of school leadership; 

4. Improve the quality of the profession; 

5. Inform performance-based systems of assessment and evaluation for school leaders; 

6. Demonstrate integration and coherence; and 

7. Advance access, opportunity, and empowerment for all members of the school community, (p. 8) 

ISLLC 2008, “Provides a framework for policy creation, training program performance, life-long career devel¬ 
opment, and system support” (Council of Chief State School Officers, 2008, p.13). The standards have been 
developed to influence and drive system-wide change in training programs, licensing and induction, perfor¬ 
mance evaluation, support of ongoing training and professional development, and improvement in working 
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conditions, with the desired final outcome of, “Effective instructional leadership that positively impacts stu¬ 
dent achievement” (Council of Chief State School Officers, 2008, p. 13). A key change in the wording used in 
ISLLC 2008 standards differs from the 1996 ISLLC Standards particularly in the phraseology used to state 
the standard. The 1996 ISLLC Standards begins the description of each standard with the phrase, “A school 
administrator is an educational leader who promotes the success of all students by...” ISLLC 2008 begins 
each standard with the phrase, “An education leader promotes the success of every student...” (Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 2008, p. 18). 

Following the publication of ISLLC 2008, The State Consortium on Education Leadership (SCEL), rep¬ 
resenting state education agency personnel, convened under the auspices of CCSSO, and developed and 
published Performance Expectations and Indicators for Education Leaders: An ISLLC-Based Guide to Im¬ 
plementing Leader Standards and a Companion Guide to the Educational Leadership Policy Standards: 
ISLLC 2008 (Sanders & Kearney, 2008). This publication is the result of collaboration between SCEL, 
CCSSO, and representatives from state education agencies, the District of Columbia, and American Samoa. 
This guide presents performance expectations and begins the description of each expectation with the phrase, 
“Education leaders ensure...” rather than “Education leaders promote...” as used by ISLLC 2008. There 
is a vast degree of difference between promote and ensure. The expectation is higher. When one promotes 
they encourage. When one ensures they guarantee that it will be achieved. As with higher expectations for 
student performance, state agencies are seeking the same higher expectations for education leader perfor¬ 
mance. The evolution of standards and guidelines has developed considerably from responses to the outcries 
of A Nation at Risk in 1983 (National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983), to the NPBEA Prin¬ 
cipals for our Changing Schools: Knowledge and Skill Base in 1993 (National Policy Board for Educational 
Administration, 1993; Thomson, 1993), to clearly stated high performance expectations in 2008 to be met 
by education leaders. As stated by Sanders & Kearney (2008), 

Emphasizing performance expectations helps make policy standards operational by presenting them as 
they might be observed in practice—in different leadership positions and at different points of a career. The 
performance expectations and indicators use observable and measureable language that describes current 
responsibilities of leaders (p.2). 

In a review of the performance expectations, there is no single expectation that holds any greater im¬ 
portance than another. They are all important and become interwoven with each other as part of the 
daily practice of educational leaders and their service to students and communities. Sanders and Kearney 
(2008) have placed the six standards of performance expectations into the general categories of: Vision and 
Goals; Teaching and Learning; Managing Organizational Systems and Safety; Collaborating with Families 
and Stakeholders; Ethics and Integrity; and, The Education System. As stated by Sanders and Kearney 
(2008), 

.. .the guiding principles used in developing the ISLLC Standards were important considerations for 
developing the Performance Expectations and Indicators. Therefore, the performance expectations and 
indicators 

• reflect the centrality of student learning 

• acknowledge the changing role of the school leader 

• recognize the collaborative nature of school leadership 

• are high; upgrading the quality of the profession 

• inform performance-based systems of assessment and evaluation for school leaders, (p. 10) 


4 Meeting Needs of Students and Communities 

In addition to the basic curricular topics offered in university preparation programs, strong consideration 
should to be given to providing educational leadership candidates with a knowledge base that includes 
skills to develop and support educational programs that will serve the special and often unique needs of 
students and communities. The inclusion of addressing special student programs and services across the 
graduate program curriculum in law, principalship, internship, budgeting, curriculum, strategic planning, 
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organizational development, and human resource classes is an imperative for programs when preparing 
candidates for school leadership positions, to enable successful transition from the university classroom to 
the school or school district administrative office. 

Currently, some states and university programs require one or more courses addressing compensatory 
education and special services and programs to prepare candidates with a knowledge base that can be used 
in service to the unique and individual needs of children and youth in schools. Texas is a good example of 
one state that requires potential and practicing school administrators to possess knowledge of special and 
compensatory programs and school student services, and how these programs can be effectuated in school 
settings. Title I and special education laws and programs are often emphasized in university courses much 
to the detriment of exploring and learning about other programs and services available to all PK-12 students 
such as guidance and counseling, bilingual and ESL programs, student services and activities, dropout 
and drug/alcohol abuse prevention programs, among many more that should also be part of the university 
curriculum. Sadly, this is an area of study that graduates, when reporting back to the university, say they 
had to learn on the job. It is important that educational leadership candidates gain an understanding of the 
importance of all these programs and understand the planning, development, and implementation of special 
programs to better serve the needs of students and communities. As stated by Beyer & Johnson (2005), 

The role of educator has expanded beyond the original concept of student and teacher working together 
toward academic achievement. [Supplemental services and programs] are essential to ensure that students are 
ready to learn and that teachers, support staff, and school administrators are providing the essential services 
and support systems to ensure that all students have the best opportunity possible to achieve academically 
and become well-prepared, active, contributing members of society in the world beyond school (p. xii). 

5 Performance Expectations and the Link to Special Programs and Services 

Each policy standard presented in Educational Leadership Policy Standards: ISLLC 2008 (Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 2008) and as presented and detailed in the companion guide, Performance Expectations 
and Indicators for Education Leaders: An ISLLC-Based Guide To Implementing Leader Standards And A 
Companion Guide To The Educational Leadership Policy Standards: ISLLC 2008 (hereafter referred to as 
the ISLLC-Based Guide) (Sanders & Kearney, 2008), carry equal weight and importance in informing policy 
development, university preparation programs, and the assessment and evaluation of school site adminis¬ 
trative practices. With this in mind, it is important to look briefly at how meeting needs of students and 
communities through special programs and services is linked to each standards and performance expectation. 

6 Vision, Mission, and Goals 

Standard 1 

An education leader promotes the success of every student by facilitating the development, articulation, 
implementation, and stewardship of a vision of learning that is shared and supported by all stakeholders. 

Element A. High Expectations for All. Sanders & Kearney (2008) state, “The vision and goals establish 
high, measurable expectations for all students and educators.” (p.14). Indicator 4 under Element A states 
a leader, “Advocates for a specific vision of learning in which every student has equitable, appropriate, and 
effective learning opportunities and achieves at high levels” (Sanders & Kearney, 2008, p. 14). This indicator 
does not say some students should receive these learning opportunities, it states all students. All students 
encompasses a wide range of students in need of special programs and services including: ESL/bilingual 
students; those identified in need of special education services; students at-risk of academic failure or dropping 
out of school; abused, abandoned, and neglected children and young adults; those with health and human 
service related issues; those falling within the identifiable Title I category; as well as those identified as gifted 
and talented. 

Element B. Shared Commitments to Implement the Vision, Mission, and Goals, provides leadership 
Indicators which address the importance of staff, community, and diverse stakeholders to be engaged in the 
commitment to build shared understanding, decision-making, support, responsibility, and “Advocates for 
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and acts on commitments.. .to provide equitable, appropriate, and effective learning opportunities for every 
student” (Sanders & Kearney, 2008, p. 14). 

7 Teaching and Learning 

Standard 2 

An education leader promotes the success of every student by advocating, nurturing, and sustaining a school 
culture and instructional program conducive to student learning and staff professional growth. 

Teaching and learning opportunities are not only confined to the classroom but can also be provided 
through programmatic development, support, and funding to encourage and support students to be involved 
in athletics, student council, mentoring, Junior Achievement, work-study programs, development of school 
policy, in field trips, before and after school programs, focus groups, leadership challenge programs, com¬ 
munity service, and in any number of other clubs and instructional related activities. The list is endless 
and all can be effectuated through the collaboration of stakeholders utilizing school, business, parent, and 
community support and involvement. 

A function of teaching and learning as stated in Standard 2 of ISLLC 2008 is to, “Create a personalized and 
motivating environment for students” (Council of Chief State School Officers, 2008, p.14). The ISLLC-Based 
Guide (Sanders & Kearney, 2008) provides indicators for practice which state, “a leader... 

1. Develops shared understanding, capacities, and commitment to high expectations for all students and 
closing achievement gaps. 

2. Guides and supports job-embedded, standards based profession development that improves teaching 
and learning and meets diverse learning needs of every student” (p.17). 

Once again the terms, all students and every student, stand out in the performance indicators as a reminder 
that regardless of the disability, circumstance, or uniqueness of students’ needs, in response to teaching and 
learning standards and expectations, all must be served equally. 

8 Managing Organizational Systems 

Standard 3 

An education leader promotes the success of every student by ensuring management of the organization, 
operation, and resources for a safe, efficient, and effective learning environment. 

Operational management is a broad category covering a myriad of overlapping and on-going functions 
of education leadership and administration within educational systems. It is the area in which leadership 
intermixes with administration and often draws the organizational leader away from pursuing the ultimate 
vision and goal of instructional leadership and ensuring the academic success of every student. The important 
questions for educators to remember when making operational decisions are how does a particular decision 
relate to students, and how will a decision or action help every student achieve academic success? 

Operational management encompasses tasks and responsibilities such as scheduling, budgeting and re¬ 
source management, personnel selection and retention, legal and regulatory issues, transportation, food 
services, facility management and maintenance, student and personnel safety and security, and human re¬ 
source management and development. All these decision-making tasks must be directed toward meeting the 
ISLLC 2008 Standard 3 goal of creating and maintaining an effective and efficient learning environment. 
Keeping an eye on this goal contributes to effective administrative management in problem-solving and 
decision-making. Sanders & Kearney (2008) remind us that, 

Education leaders need a systems approach to complex organizations of schools and districts. In order 
to ensure the success of all students and provide a high-performing learning environment, education leaders 
manage daily operations and environments through efficiently and effectively aligning resources with vision 
and goals. Valuable resources include financial, human, time, materials, technology, physical plant, and 
other system components (p.19). 
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Ensuring quality instruction will positively impact the opportunity for every student to learn and advance 
academically. It begins with the selection of quality teachers and support service personnel and providing 
the time and funding for on-going professional development for everyone. Operational management activities 
such as developing class schedules, strategic placement of students and teachers, and inclusion of opportu¬ 
nities for student support programs and activities within the regular schedule provides a basic structure for 
instruction and meeting students’ special needs. 

Management of the operational budget should include providing equitable funding for all instructional 
programs and student service activities such as field trips, before and after school programs, academic tutor¬ 
ing, athletics, student counseling services and support programs, transportation to accommodate flexibility 
in program schedules, or funding and incentives for development of creative academic and student support 
programs and activities. Seeking grant funding to supplement the budget can provide financial support for 
the development of special services and programs. 

Legal and governmental considerations include meeting federal and state rules and regulations as they 
related to areas such as ADA requirements, ensuring safety of students and staff, meeting special education 
and Title I requirements, serving the needs of ESL and bilingual students, meeting the instructional require¬ 
ments for migratory, delinquent, and at-risk student populations, or supporting due process for students and 
staff. 

9 Collaborating with Families and Stakeholders 

Standard 4 

An education leader promotes the success of every student by collaborating with faculty and community 
members, responding to diverse community interests and needs, and mobilizing community resources. 

The development of collaborative partnerships with parents and community organizations provides an 
additional support and resource for education leaders in schools and school districts as they move to de¬ 
velop and implement special services and programs to meet the needs of every student. Collaboration and 
development of partnerships with families and community service organizations can result in development 
and support for programs serving students with special needs. The cultural, racial, socio-economic, and 
ethnic make-up of communities served by schools are an important resource for education leaders in the 
development of programs and services created or maintained to meet the unique needs of the families and 
communities. Developing lines of communication with families and stakeholders in their native language can 
result in better understanding of educational programs and partnerships in support of teaching and learning. 
Both school district public relations programs and communication channels developed at individual school 
sites help parents understand and support their student’s learning. Schools are at the center of community 
activities. Parents choose communities in which to live based on the academic achievement of students in 
local schools. Families choose school districts based on the special services and programs available to meet 
the educational needs of their children. 

10 Ethics and Integrity 

Standard 5 

An education leader promotes the success of every student by acting with integrity, fairness, and in an ethical 
manner. 

Education leaders are under public scrutiny as a group and are expected to foster and exhibit ethical 
behavior in their day-to-day work. They are expected to exhibit ethical behavior through professionalism, 
concern for and responsibility to others, and consideration of the community as a whole in their decision¬ 
making (Beyer, 2004). The education leader functions set forth under this standard address accountability 
for the academic and social success of all students, moral principles for self-guidance, democratic values, po¬ 
tential legal consequences for unethical decision-making, and social justice for every student in meeting their 
education needs (Council of Chief State School Officers, 2008). It is imperative that university preparation 
programs prepare all education leaders to act in an ethical manner in program planning, resource allocation, 
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curriculum development, human resource management, providing a safe and secure learning environment, 
and offering the special programs and services that will support the academic and social success of every 
student. 


11 The Education System 

Standard 6 

An education leader promotes the success of every student by understanding, responding to, and influencing 
the political, social, economic, legal, and cultural context. 

An understanding of local, state, and federal policies, rules, and regulations is essential to the successful 
leadership of schools and school systems. Knowledge of laws pertaining to the social and academic success 
of all students is required for successful leadership. Accurately interpreting policy and laws and acting to 
influence education policy in a way that will advocate and benefit all students is an essential role of an 
education leader. Performance expectations described by Sanders & Kearney (2008) state, 

The education leader believes in, values, and is committed to: 

• Advocate for children and education 

• Influence policies 

• Uphold and improve laws and regulations 

• Eliminate barriers to achievement 

• Build on diverse social and cultural assets (p. 28). 

This Standard speaks to the necessity of education leaders to engage in on-going inquiry and professional 
development to remain current educational research and keep abreast of changes in policies and laws that 
affect the educational rights of children and families to the programs, services, and opportunities that will 
meet unique and special needs of every student. 

12 Implications for Practice 

How does all this relate to preparation and practice? Education leader practices suggested and discussed 
under each standard are not unique and many are implemented each day in schools across the nation. 
It is important for universities to regularly review the structure and curriculum of leadership preparation 
programs to determine whether there are any gaps in the preparation provided to candidates. Are candidates 
sufficiently prepared in the knowledge and skills necessary to develop and implement special programs and 
services at the PK-12 school level that will ensure quality educational programs for every student? The 
imperative and challenge for leadership preparation programs is to ensure that graduates have been prepared 
to meet the special and unique needs of the students, schools, and communities which they will serve. 
ISLLC 2008 provides a policy framework and guide for practicing administrators, school districts, university 
preparation programs, and state and national education agencies that can be utilized in the evaluation and 
assessment of education leadership across the nation. It provides a framework for university programs that 
can be directed toward the preparation of candidates with the knowledge and skill base to meet the unique 
needs of students and the communities they will serve. These skills can be applied to the development and 
maintenance of essential special programs and services to ensure academic achievement and success for all 
students. 

CCSSO clearly states that the ultimate goal of these policy standards and the final outcome of the 
implementation of the ISLLC 2008 standards is “effective instructional leadership that positively impacts 
student achievement” (Council of Chief State School Officers, 2008, p. 13). This intended outcome of 
the standards should guide and drive decision and policy making in university education leader preparation 
courses, in national, state, and local educational agencies, and must be the goal toward which every education 
leader strives. 
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